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®l(j t (Seal of Historical Sftw&U* 

By FREDERICK G. SHINN. 

Among the many developments in teaching which have 
taken place in recent years, one of the most important has 
been the introduction of what is known as the “ direct 
method,” by which the special purpose of the study of a 
subject is reached directly rather than indirectly . The tedious 
and weary plodding through the grammar of a foreign 
language is put aside, and definite actions and ideas are 
directly coupled with their expression in the foreign tongue. 
Whether such a method is equally suited to the study of all 
languages is a matter upon which teachers differ, and at a 
recent educational conference a discussion upon its suitability 
for the study of Latin revealed very diverse opinions. This 
division of opinion arose from the fact that the study of 
French, German, or any modern language, had a different 
purpose from that of the study of Latin, and therefore, the same 
method was not necessarily suitable, and might be quite 
unsuitable. Upon the merits of this particular question I 
am not competent to express any opinion, but my interest in 
the discussion arose from the importance which was given 
to the contention that the end or purpose of a study should 
determine the method employed in its teaching. 

That this purpose should be seen clearly by the teacher, 
and that it should be revealed to the pupil at the earliest 
possible moment, and in a manner which he can understand, 
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is a doctrine I have always advocated, whatever be the sub¬ 
ject under consideration. The old ideas that a pupil studies 
something now in order that, in years to come, he may be 
able to do something else, or that when he grows older he 
will learn its value, do not kindle enthusiasm or inspire 
special effort in the present-day student. In recent years 
no word has been more frequently employed amongst teachers 
than “ method,” and no subject has had more attention 
bestowed upon it than the devising of teaching methods ; 
yet, while it is universally admitted that a method is merely 
a means to an end, few people devote much time to defining 
clearly, in their own minds, the “end” they are striving to 
attain, and, until that “ end ” is clearly seen, methods devised for 
the purpose of reaching it are obviously snares and delusions. 

In practical subjects, the defining of the “end” is less 
difficult than in some of the other subjects of musical study. 
The piano student generally has a shrewd idea of the goal he 
wishes to reach, even if it is no higher than “ gaining the 
letters.” It is in connection with subjects of less practical 
character that the purpose of the study is more obscure, 
and, as a result of this, it is more difficult to arouse interest 
in them. 

Of such subjects it is possible that none has suffered 
more than the History of Music. As a subject of serious 
study, forming part of the essential equipment of the pro¬ 
fessional music student and musician, and taking its proper 
place in the examinations for the recognised professional 
diplomas, it has not yet come to its own, and until clearer 
ideas of its real character and value are gained, it will pro¬ 
bably remain a neglected and misunderstood branch of study. 

It must be frankly admitted that, for many years, its 
reputation amongst the large majority of purely executive 
musicians was a bad one. Its boon companions were 
notorious undesirables, the “ Mus.Bac.” and the “Mus.Doc.,” 
and generally those who played the organ. Its best friends 
will admit that it has had a “ shady past.” Its study was 
associated entirely with the passing of academic examina¬ 
tions, and, even for that purpose, it was regarded as a 
“cram” subject. No one thought of buying a text book 
on the subject until he was going in for such an examination, 
and no one thought of re-opening the said book when once the 
examination had been passed. 

Even with this indictment the charge sheet is not yet 
complete, for we know that examiners delighted to set ques¬ 
tions upon musicians whose names might be found in 
“ Hullah,” but whose music could probably be found only in 
the British Museum. Nor did these academic questioners 
confine their attentions merely to adults—young and innocent 
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school girls and boys who had the courage to sit for Oxford 
Local Examinations, if they selected the paper on Musical 
History, were required to know about Josquin and Carissimi, 
about Monteverde and Cavalli. The subject was studied only, 
under compulsion, by the aspirant for academical distinction. 
Those who had no ambitions in this direction had “ no use 
for it.” 

That this condition of affairs has largely changed no one 
who is in touch with musical educational developments of 
recent years will deny. The study of musical appreciation, 
while in no sense taking the place of the study of the history 
of music, has some ground in common and has directed the 
attention of students to more enlightened methods of study. 
But the history of music will never be viewed in its proper 
perspective until musicians in general take a right view of 
the materials of the study and of its function and purpose, 
and adopt methods of study devised to lead the student to 
reach this. 

The idea that it is something to be found chiefly in history 
text-books, that it is something separate and apart from the 
practical study of music and to which it has little or no relation, 
is an unfortunate perversion of the truth. As a matter of fact, 
there is hardly anything in the music student’s curriculum 
which does not in some way enter into its study. Matters of 
musical notation and nomenclature cannot be fully and intelli¬ 
gently explained apart from some reference to their historical 
origin. Harmony and counterpoint are different forms of 
musical texture, and represent different stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the musical language and in the growth of its vocabu¬ 
lary. Every piece we play and every song we sing, which 
have gained recognised positions in musical literature, are facts 
in the history of music, from which, according to our know¬ 
ledge and intelligence, we can draw all kinds of historical 
inferences. Every variety of musical form and every difference 
of style are landmarks, or at least finger-posts, along the high 
road of its development. The universal use of the Italian 
language for so many years to indicate marks of expression, 
the gradual introduction of the German language for the same 
purpose by Schumann and others, and the fact that at the 
present time every country exercises the right to use its own 
language for the same purpose, suggest in embryo the 
geographical development of music, culminating in the rise of 
nationalism. 

If, then, the history of music is really what we study in 
our piano, singing, and harmony lessons, whence comes its 
special value ? Why worry about text books and lectures in 
the Duke’s Hall ? It is because the study of the history 
of music has, as it were, two departments, each of which is 
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complementary and necessary to the understanding of the 
other, and both sides of the subject must be studied. There 
must be a knowledge of music itself, and there must also be 
knowledge to explain its material, form, and style, and also 
why, at any particular time, music took the form and 
character it did. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the first step in thej^tudy of 
the history of music is the acquisition of the knowledge of 
music itself, and that any good to be derived from other steps 
depends entirely upon the manner in which we have taken this 
one. The great fallacy of historical study in the past was due 
to the fact that the essential part of the knowledge, that of the 
music itself, was not regarded as belonging to the subject, 
only the knowledge of the text-books had examinational value, 
and these text-books dealt very largely with music of periods 
and styles which had little or no interest for the musician who 
was only an executant and a teacher of executants. Hence 
arose this anomaly: on the one hand, we had the musician 
who possessed a good deal of knowledge about music he had 
never heard and was never likely to hear, claiming and being 
credited with the possession of a knowledge of the history of 
music; on the other hand, we had the executant with an 
intimate knowledge of a fair range of music (chiefly that of his 
own instrument), a keen sense of its variety and style, and some 
disconnected ideas as to the nature of its construction, pro¬ 
claiming that he knew nothing of the history of music, and 
that it was a worthless subject. Each saw part, and part 
only, of the whole truth. Text-books and commentaries are 
valuable, but only so far as they can be studied in direct con¬ 
nection with the works they discuss, while an intimate know¬ 
ledge of a number of isolated musical works will give no idea 
of the general trend of musical development. 

To neither class however (the students of history nor 
the contemners of it) did the highest purpose of historical 
study ever present itself. That a comprehensive knowledge 
of musical history in its true character would help them to 
unravel, to understand and to form sound judgments upon 
the musical activities and developments of the times in which 
they lived, was probably the last thing which would have 
occurred to them. No matter for how many other purposes it 
may be studied, this is the ultimate practical purpose and goal 
of all historical study. Considering the manner in which the 
history of music was studied, can one wonder that this 
purpose was never even dimly perceived ? 

To form sane and healthy judgments upon the music and 
the musical activities of the present time, and to endeavour to 
separate that which has permanent value from those which are 
merely clever experiments or blind alleys is not an easy task, 
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but our prospect of doing this with even a limited degree 
of success is very small unless we come equipped with a 
comprehensive knowledge of music—modern, as well as 
classical—and also of related knowledge, which explains the 
nature, the cause, and the condition of its development at 
different periods. 

To the majority of students, however, this may seem a 
counsel of perfection, and they may legitimately ask for some 
reasons which touch them and their work more closely. These 
are not far to seek. The very large majority of those who 
receive their musical education in our training schools in 
preparation for a professional career are compelled in after 
life to work in a very limited sphere. Often their chief work 
is the teaching of one or two branches of music, largely to 
elementary pupils, and in order to gain their living they have 
to concentrate their energies and abilities upon a daily task, 
which, if allowed to become monotonous, may easily lose all 
interest for the teacher and much of its value for the pupil. 
Under such circumstances their views are. apt to become 
narrow, and their opinions biassed and sordid unless their 
musical education has given them the knowledge and the 
power to take a wide and a comprehensive outlook upon the 
musical art as a whole, and in so doing to see in true perspec¬ 
tive the relation of the work of each individual worker to its 
general progress, to realise that “ the humblest task upon 
which any man is engaged makes part, even though he forgets 
it, of a total of human work by which a new age is evolved out 
of the old.” The late Sir John Seeley, appealing many years 
ago on behalf of the study of history before the University of 
Cambridge, said: “ There are studies which show a man the 
whole of which he is a part, and which throw light upon the 
great process of which his own life is a moment. Such a 
study—teaching each man his place in the republic of man, the 
post at which he is stationed, the function with which he is 
invested, the work that is required of him—such a study is 
history when comprehensively pursued.” On behalf of the 
study of the history of music regarded in relation to our own 
special profession no lesser claim can be made. It is the study 
which puts before the musician the whole of which he is the 
part, and which throws light upon that complete scheme of 
artistic progress and development of which his own life and 
work are but a moment. It teaches each worker his place in 
the world of music, and the function with which he is invested, 
and no study can act as a better corrective to the individual 
whose tendency is either to over-estimate himself or his work 
or to under-estimate his individual influence. It is in these 
directions that we shall discover the true goal of the study of 
the history of music. 
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JUrilitg attir Bra ability. 

A Short Address to the Students of the Academy delivered at the 
Practice Concert, on May 23rd, by the Principal. 

What I have to say this afternoon has been suggested 
by the fact that the Midsummer Term is the closing term of 
the Academic Year, and is, therefore, the term atjfhe end 
of which there is the largest exodus of students "from the 
Academy. 

I am not going to stress the platitude that that period 
during which one is a student is the best and happiest time 
of one’s life; but, there is no doubt that in most cases there 
are conditions attending one’s studentship which make for 
freedom from cares and responsibilities of the graver sort. 
Inevitably, when one leaves the shelter of the Academy, this 
delectable state of freedom must be exchanged for a totally 
different kind of life. Inside the Institution itself, while still 
students, you find a state of things where practically every¬ 
thing is done for you, except that special personal effort which 
must be made to acquire skill and knowledge of your craft. 
That type of ability , therefore—or ableness, as we may call it 
—which manifests itself in a ready response to the sugges¬ 
tions and advice of the teacher, and which is often further 
signalised by academic and school successes, is no real 
guarantee of success in later professional life, where the 
individual has to act for himself. It is too often found—not 
only here but in all educational institutions—that students 
who pass through the curriculum with brilliance and distinc¬ 
tion, often fail to justify in later life the expectations which 
their school successes have created. 

This is why parents and teachers should not attach too 
much importance to these successes. Even in the case of an 
Art like Music, where a student’s early successes depend so 
much on talent , as opposed to ability , any experienced teacher 
will tell you that it is not always the talented students who 
make good eventually. 

One of the most difficult, if not the most difficult, times in 
one’s life, is the interval which intervenes between the close 
of studentship and the time when one has definitely achieved 
a position which has the values of permanence and status; 
and the reason that this interregnum is so difficult is just in 
the fact that there is a sudden and complete withdrawal of 
the support and guidance to which the student has become 
accustomed. From having everything done for him, he has 
suddenly to do everything for himself; and the change some¬ 
times takes all the heart and confidence out of the sensitive, 
talented people. It is, therefore, of the first importance that 
the student should cultivate not only his talent, but his ability 
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—his ableness. He should develop self-reliance and initiative, 
and the faculty of being interested in other people, which is 
part of the secret of making other people interested in us. 
Music, remember, is a social art—I almost said a plebeian art 
—it must be carried on in the midst of the community, and 
the musician cannot afford, either from the artistic or the 
economic point of view, to live the life of a hermit. Much 
of the curriculum and training to which you are subjected in 
the Academy, has been arranged so as to give you some little 
foretaste of the rough and tumble competition of professional 
life. All our collective classes, in one sense the most valuable 
side of the Academy training, all our concerts, private, semi¬ 
private, and public, are designed with this object. And this 
object—to put it into two words—is the cultivation of ability. 
Talent is the gift of God; ability is the power to use talent. 
Ability always ensures success, but talent without ability will 
take you nowhere. 

Now, what is a. Disability ? It may be merely a negation ; 
but more often it is the possession of some characteristic 
which prevents the full and proper exercise of those talents 
you possess. I might, if I cared, enumerate quite a lengthy 
catalogue of these Disabilities, and you would probably find 
that such a catalogue would sound like a list of the “ Seven 
Deadly Sins ! ” I will, however, spare you, and will confine 
myself to two. These I mention specially because they are 
those to which we musical people are peculiarly liable ; and, in 
a sense, they are the foundation and root of all the others. The 
first is self-conceit, and the second is self-absorption. I find 
that the first is rarer than the second. However much of it 
students may have when they enter the Academy, the healthy 
competition and criticism which rule inside these walls usually 
combine to reduce that infirmity we call “ swollen-head ! ” I 
think that very few people leave this Institution, after 
having been here for a reasonable time, who suffer from that 
disease in excess. 

The other disability is more dangerous, because it is more 
subtle, and because, up to a certain point, it is almost a virtue. 
Many excellent people suffer from it, and would be much sur¬ 
prised if one told them so. In its worst forms it is absolutely 
devitalising and devastating. I like to see—and I consider it 
the very best sign—students who take interest in the work of 
their fellows. I like to see our talented people devoting their 
talents to helping their fellows—to playing accompaniments, 
to taking part in the scratch orchestras that provide the 
material for our Conductors’ Class, to attending the Fort¬ 
nightly and Practice Concerts, even when their names are not 
in the programme; and I always feel that I am justified in 



prophesying professional success and distinction from that 
kind of student. 

One word more, and I have finished. In a sense, it might 
more appropriately be addressed to new-comers than to those 
who are leaving the Academy ; but it is equally important for 
both. Remember that the world is a small place, and the 
reputation you earn inside these walls will follow you in 
professional life outside. He (or she) who has merited the 
approval of his professors and fellow-students, who has 
acquired the reputation of a “ good fellow” and a reliable 
and capable artist, will carry away from the School some¬ 
thing as valuable, in its way, as the skill and craft he has 
learned during his studentship. On the other hand, a repu¬ 
tation for careless disregard of the interests of others, for an 
inability to keep appointments and to turn up to rehearsals, 
for slackness in preparation and slovenliness in performance, 
will stick to and seriously handicap even the most talented 
student when he enters into the competition of professional 
life. For, after all, as in other departments of life, Talent, in 
itself, is of little value, and Character, which is a compound 
of Ability and Disability, is almost everything. 


JUabcmical jEbftra. 


ASSOCIATED BOARD PRIZE DISTRIBUTIONS. 

In connection with the policy of the Associated Board in 
instituting and carrying out public distributions of prizes and 
certificates in various important places, it is interesting to 
note that during the last month or two the Board has been 
officially represented by the following members of the R.A.M. 
Club:— 


Slough and Bangor 
Isle of Man 
Exeter ... 

Ipswich ... 
Margate... 


Dr. H. W. Richards. 

Mr. Victor Booth. 

Mr. Frederick Keel. 

Mr. Ambrose Coviello. 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 


In addition, the Principal, in conjunction with Sir Hugh 
Allen, attended distributions at Manchester and Birmingham. 
These functions have been all well attended by teachers in 
the 1 respective localities, and they form a very useful means of 
enabling the Board, through its representative members and 
examiners, to get into direct personal touch with musicians in 
the suburbs and in the provinces. It is hoped that in future 
the number of these distributions will be increased, and it is 
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believed that nothing but good can result from the consistent 
development of this policy. 


THE ACADEMY LIBRARY.. 

After a process of reorganisation and re-arrangement, 
which has extended over several years, the Academy Library 
has at last reached a stage when it is possible to realise to 
some extent the value, interest and scope of its contents. 
Besides possessing a large number of the most modern works 
of all kinds, of which the Goetz Library is the most valuable 
and complete collection, it contains much music, both British 
and foreign, of earlier date, which, although ignored and for¬ 
gotten by the average musician, nevertheless represents the 
work and the achievement of many artists and composers 
famous and distinguished in their day. 

There is a particularly interesting collection of XVIII 
Century Chamber Music, and some day it is hoped to 
display the value and the interest of this by a series of 
special articles in the Club Magazine. Amongst the many 
items which demand attention are the separate parts of five 
Quartets for Strings by Rossini. Everyone knows that 
Rossini wrote operas, but probably most musicians will be 
surprised to hear of the existence of such works by the com¬ 
poser of “ 11 Barbiere.” In Grove’s Dictionary these five 
quartets are described as published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
arranged as sonatinas for the pianoforte by a certain Mockwitz. 
At the Fortnightly Concert on Saturday, 30th May, one of 
these Quartets was performed by members of the Ensemble 
Class. This is probably, if not the first performance, the first 
public or semi-public performance. It is doubtful whether 
these parts have ever been played from as they are entirely 
innocent of expression marks, and are bound up in a most 
careless way, pages of one Quartet being sandwiched in 
the middle of another. The parts belonged to Lord Burghersh 
who founded the Academy, and who eventually became the 
6th Earl of Westmorland. Lord Burghersh was an amateur 
musician, and it is not improbable that these Quartets may 
have been written for this distinguished dilettante. It is 
intended to give the first real public performance of one of 
these Quartets at the Chamber Concert in the Duke’s Hall 
on the 25th of June. 


OPERA. 

During the last two terms the Opera Class have been 
busily engaged in studying two works: “The Magic Flute,” 
of Mozart, and “ Falstaff,” of Verdi. These works will be 
publicly produced at the Scala Theatre, under the conductor- 
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ship, of IVFr. Julias Harrison and the direction of Mr. Cairns 
James, during the week commencing on Monday, 6th July, at 
8 p.m.; they will be performed alternately during that week, 
beginning with “ The Magic Flute.” Members of the R.A.M. 
Club are invited to support the Opera Class in this interesting 
week of performances. Admission may be obtained by for¬ 
warding a stamped and addressed envelope to the Secretary, 
the R.A.M., Marylebone Road, N.W.i. 


EXAMINERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

In connection with the examinations held in South Africa 
under the auspices of the University of South. Africa, the 
following members of the staff have agreed to represent the 
Academy in carrying on this work, which is arranged and 
organised by the Associated Board :—Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. 
Vivian Langrish, Mr. Claude Pollard, and Mr. H. Wessely. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

It is with very great pleasure that we are able to announce 
that H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has again graciously 
consented to attend the Prize Distribution at the Queen’s Hall 
on Friday, 24th July, and distribute the prizes and certificates 
to successful students. 

This is the third year in succession in which His Royal 
Highness has indicated in this practical way the great interest 
which he takes in the work of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and it is particularly gratifying that, although at considerable 
inconvenience to himself, he will formally, as President, 
attend the first prize distribution which will be held under the 
direction of the present Principal. In order to make it 
possible for His Royal Highness to be present, the hour of 
the distribution has been changed from 3 p.m. to 2.30 p.m., 
and members of the Club are requested to note this alteration. 


The Academy has lately become the possessor of an 
interesting memento of one of its former Principals. A small 
upright Broadwood pianoforte, formerly belonging to Cipriani 
Potter, has been presented to the R.A.M. by his grand¬ 
daughter, Dr. Lina M. Potter. 


Since the appearance of the last number of the Club 
Magazine , the following distinguished members have been 
temporarily laid aside through indisposition, but we are glad 
to be able to state that they are now all well on the way to 
normal health :•—Lady Cooper, Mr. Philip L. Agnew, Mr. 
Alfred J. Waley, Cav e - Carlo Albanesi, Mr. Edward lies, 
Mr. B. J. Dale, and Mr. J. A. Creighton. 
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flrmkhts of % H.Jl.JIt. Otlultr. 

It may be well to place on record the list of Presidents since the 
formation of the Club. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 
1906-7, 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

Mr. Henry C. Banister. 

Lieut. Dan Godfrey. 

Mr. Myles B. Foster. 

Mr. Frederick Westlake. 

Mr. Henry R. Eyers. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (2nd term.) 

Mr. Walter Macfarren. (2nd term.) 

Mr. John Thomas. 

Dr. Eaton Faning. 

Mr. William Shakespeare. 

Mr. George E. Bambridge. 

Mr. Edward German. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie (3rd term.) 

Mr. Myles B. Foster. (2nd term.) 

Mr. Oscar Beringer. 

(NT.—The Club year was extended by six 
months at this time.) 

Sir Edward Cooper. 

Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (4th term). 

Dr. W. H. Cummings. 

Sir Edward Cooper. (2nd term.) 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (5th term.) 

Mr. Louis N. Parker. 

Mr. Edward W. Nicholls. 

Mr. Ben Davies. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (6th term.) 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson. (2nd term.) 

Dr. H. W. Richards. 

Dr. H. W. Richards. (2nd term, by special 
resolution, in connection with the Academy 
Centenary.) 

Mr. J. B. McEwen. 

Dr. Charles Macpherson. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. (7th term.) 


(Kltrlr Botttgs. 

At the Social Meeting held on February 21st, the Duke’s Hall was 
again well filled, 406 persons being present. Miss Elsie Owen opened 
the programme with Vitali’s “Chaconne” for the violin, which was 
accompanied by Mr. Vivian Langrish. Miss Harriet Cohen played a 
group of Early English Keyboard Pieces by William Byrd, Thomas 
Morley, Orlando Gibbons, John Bull, and Jeremiah Clark, which she 
followed by a Prelude and Fugue in A minor, by Bach. In the second 
part of the programme she gave a number of pieces by Debussy, Chopin, 
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Arnold Bax,'"ana John Ireland. The scheme was completed by Mr. 
John Booth, who gave two groups of songs by Peter Warlock, Gerald 
Finzi, F. Keel, W. G. Whittaker, Roger Quilter, and Arthur Benjamin, 
his accompanist being Mr. Reginald Paul. All the artists met with warm 
appreciation, and in the course of the evening Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
whom all were pleased to see present, voiced the thanks of the Committee 
in his own characteristically happy manner. 

The members of Branch B had a Dance on the last day of the term, 
April 4th, at which there were 274 present. ■**: 

The Extraordinary General Meeting, summoned for May 7t&, in order 
to consider the draft of the proposed new rules, was attended by quite a 
good number of members, including several ladies. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. McEwen was voted to the chair. After briefly explaining 
the object with which the proposals were brought forward, he invited 
suggestions from those present as to amending the draft. A few amend¬ 
ments were proposed and unanimously approved, after which the Chair¬ 
man moved, and Mr. Robjohns seconded, “ That the new rules as 
amended be adopted.” This was carried unanimously. 

It was further decided that the new rules should come into force on 
October 1st, 1925, with the proviso that the present financial arrangements 
should stand until December 31st, 1925. 


JKetns. about JEmbcrs aitb (©tint's. 

Among the works recommended for publication in the latest report of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is a String Quartet in A minor by 
Mr. Alan Bush, which is referred to in terms of the warmest praise. 

At the second day of the Bournemouth Festival (April 17th) the pro¬ 
gramme included the overture to “ The Little Minister ” by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, a Pianoforte Concerto by Mr. Harry Far jeon, the soloist 
being Mr. Anderson Tyrer, a Symphonic Suite, 2Esop’s Fables,” by 
Mr. W. H. Reed, and Mr. Edward German’s Welsh Rhapsody. 

Miss Louisa H. Grant had a short article, 11 Lyrics in Council,” in 
the Musical News and Herald for April 11th. 

Mr. Shakespeare’s new book, “ Plain Words on Singing,” has re¬ 
cently been published by G. Putnam’s Sons. 

On January 28th Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted a performance at 
Lincoln Cathedral of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (parts 1 and 2). 

A letter by Dr. Charles Macpherson, “The MacCrimmons of Skye,” 
appeared in the Musical Times for March. 

“ Examination Aural Tests,” by Dr. F. G. Shinn, has lately been 
published by Augener, Ltd. 

Mr. Montague Phillips’ opera, The Rebel Maid,” was given at a 
concert performance by the Central London Choral Society on Jan. 20th. 

Mr. Ernest Read’s “ Studies in Sight Singing ” has been lately pub¬ 
lished by Joseph Williams, Ltd. 

On January 19th a performance of Mr. Edward German’s opera, 
“Tom Jones,” was given at the Cripplegate Theatre by the London 
Operatic Society. The same composer’s “ Merrie England” was per¬ 
formed at the Guildhall School of Music on January 24th, by the Exiles 
Musical Society. 
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“The Rebel Maid,” by Mr. Montague Phillips, was given at the 
Scala Theatre on February 6th, by the Anchorites Operatic Society. 

“ The Standard of Church Music,” an article by Mr. J. Percy Baker, 
appeared in the March issue of Musical Opinion. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the London Society of Organists, 
held in January, Mr. John E. West was elected one of the members of 
Council. 

In the March Music Teacher , Mr. Ambrose Coviello wrote on 
“ Using the Pianoforte Key,” and Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore on “ The 
Interpretation of Ravel’s ‘ Pavane.’ ” 

A short article, “Personality in Purple,” by Mr. Harry Farjeon 
appeared in the Musical Times for April. Mr. William Wallace con¬ 
tributed to the same issue an article, “ The Tyranny of the Audience.” 

Mr. John Booth sung the part of Gerontius in the performance by 
the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall, last February, of “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” 

On February 28th Mr. Plunket Greene gave a recital wholly of songs 
by the late Sir Charles Stanford. 

Miss Eleanor Coward conducted the concert of the Hull Ladies’ 
Musical Union on March 5th. 

An article, with portrait, on Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, appeared in 
Musical Opinion for April. 

The April Music Teacher included articles by Mr. Cuthbert White- 
more on “ The Means of Interpretation,” by Mr. Ambrose Coviello on 
“Agility at the Piano,” and by Miss Katharine Eggar on “ The Music 
of Percy Grainger.” 

On March 28th Mr. Rowsby Woof gave a lecture at Cardiff on 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” Symphony in connection with the performance 
of the work by Mr. Herbert Ware’s Orchestra. 

Mr. Roy Henderson was the baritone soloist on April 2nd at the 
performance by the Royal Philharmonic Society of Delius’s “ Mass of 
Life.” 

H.R.H. Princess Mary (Viscountess Lascelles) has been graciously 
pleased to accept copies of Miss Amy Hare’s “ Dutch Children’s Songs,” 
words by Tilly Koenen. 

Best congratulations to Miss Dorothy E. Feaver on her marriage to 
Mr. A. T. Hodgson on May 2nd. 

On Sunday, April 19th, at the Wigmore Hall, Miss Margaret Wilton 
sang songs at the piano to soldiers and their friends in connection with 
the Alan Adair Concerts for the wounded. 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet gave a “ plebiscite ” recital on May 2nd 
at Wigmore Hall. The works chosen by the audience at the first recital 
were Brahms in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1, Debussy in G minor, Op. 10, 
and “ Threnody ” (J. B. McEwen). 

The London Violoncello School gave a Students’ Concert at Kings- 
way Hall on March 28th, assisted by some of Mr. Herbert Walenn’s past 
and present pupils at the Academy. 

Among the adjudicators at the London Competition Festival in March 
were Mr. Harold Craxton, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Mr. B. J. Dale, Mr. 
Spencer Dyke, Mr. Ernest Fowles, Madame Edith Hands, Mr. Welton 
Hickin, Dr. Stanley Marchant, Mr. Ernest Read, Dr. Sydney Scott, 
Dr. F. G. Shinn, Mr. Marcus Thomson, Miss Mary Wilson, and Mr. 
Sydney Robjohns. 
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Miss Garda Hall sailed on March 20th for a concert tour in South 
Africa. She expects to be back in September. 

Mr. Acton-Bond retired last autumn from the general directorship of 
the British Empire Shakespeare Society, and on February 27th, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, Princess Marie Louise, as President, made a pre¬ 
sentation to him on behalf of the members. The presentation consisted 
of a scroll signed by the Princess and the Vice-Presidents, as well as by 
the Presidents and officials of the branches all over the kingdomjjaccom- 
panied by a cheque. Mr. Acton-Bond has now become a Vice-President 
of the Society. 

Mr. Frederick Moore was one of the adjudicators at the Elizabethan 
Festival on February 28th. 

On May 16th a violin and pianoforte sonata recital was given at 
Wigmore Hall by Mr. Spencer Dyke and Mr. Harold Craxton. 

Mr. Welton Hickin was adjudicator in the instrumental section at 
the Beckenham Festival. 

Miss Kathleen Levi gave a pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on 
May 12th. 

The competitions for the Annual Medals at the Tobias Matthay Piano¬ 
forte School took place on April 20th. The results were as follows :— 
Senior Silver Medal: Norman Fraser. Bronze Medal: Enid Brook. 
Extra Bronze Medal: Beryl Riggs. Highly Commended : Natalie Cox, 
Eunice Norton. Junior Silver Medal: Wendy Tyler. Bronze Medal: 
Nina Yudin. Highly Commended : Laurie Gerrish, Rene Pommerol, 
Joy Rickard, Eileen Willmott. Commended : Beryl Hamilton, Oroya 
Sewell. Book Prize (Junior): Ruth Martin. Highly Commended : 
Denise Conquy. Commended: Sidney Lake. 

Mr. F. Percival Driver adjudicated at the Alderley Edge Musical 
Competition Festival in May. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns adjudicated at the Croydon Musical Festival 
on May 8th. 

Mr. Jean Pougnet gave a violin recital at Wigmore Hall on June 4th, 
assisted by Mr. Harold Craxton. 

Miss Denise Lassimonne played at the Patron’s Fund Concert at the 
R.C.M. on June 4th. 

“The History of Orchestration,’’ a new book by Mr. Adam Carse, 
has recently been published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

The June Music Teacher gave the first of some articles on “ Tempo 
Rubato’’ by Mr. J. B. McEwen. 

Miss Dorothea Webb gave a song recital at iEolian Hall on May 20th. 

Among the lecturers in connection with the vacation course for the 
Training School for Music Teachers, to be held at Seascale during 
August, are Mr. Frederick Moore, Mr. Ernest Read, Mr. Harold Craxton, 
and Miss Elsie Murray. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson completed on June 20th a series of Lecture- 
Recitals on the whole of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven, 
having played them all from Op. 2 No. 1 to No. Ill (not omitting even 
the Fugue of Op. 106). The audience has consisted of teachers and 
keen amateurs who foregathered on certain Saturday afternoons during 
the year at Wigmore Galleries. 
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%\ft ll.l.Jit. (Club fri^. 

It is just twenty-five years ago since the Committee of the R.A.M. 
Club decided to celebrate the beginning of a new century by offering an 
annual prize of £10 10s. for competition at the Academy, the subject 
being varied on each occasion. The only times it has been suspended 
were during the worst years of the war, when the money was devoted to 
the Students’ Aid Fund instead. It may be noted that the same year 
witnessed two other developments, for ladies were elected to the Club for 
the first time, and the Club Magazine was started. A good many heads 
were shaken over both, but the Club still lives ! 

The following is a list of the competitions and winners up to date :— 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1916. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Pianoforte Trio 
Violin Playing 
Organ Playing 
Singing of a Trio 


Male Voice Setting of Verses by Campbell 
Slow Movement, Introductory to an 

Allegro (String Octet) ... . 

Organ Playing and Extemporization 
Movement in Sonata Form for Pianoforte 

Pianoforte Playing . 

(Divided) (a) Sight Singing . 

(6) Sight Playing . 

Violin and Piano Playing... 


... Harry Farjeon 
... Spencer Dyke 
... Margaret Kennedy 
Ethel M. Lister, Ida Kahn, 
Mildred F. Jones 
B. J. Dale 


Violoncello Playing 

Playing of a Duet for Two Pianos 


Singing ... .. 

A Patriotic Composition based upon the 
National Airs of the Allies for Theatre 
Orchestra 

(a) Violin Playing... 

(■ b) Pianoforte Accompanying 
A Suite of Three Short Pieces for School 
Orchestra 

(a) Organ Composition . 

( b ) Organ Playing. 

Playing of Violin and Piano Sonata 


Eleanor C. Rudall 
Montague Phillips 
Ethel J. Shepard 

. Sydney Rosenbloom 

. Bridget E. Shannon 

. Arthur Alexander 

Evelyn Dawkin, Phyllis Nor¬ 
man Parker 
Ambrose Gauntlett 
Harriet Cohen 
Vivian Langrish 
Ethel Bilsland 


J. Ainsley Murray 
Winifred Small 
Marjorie Hermon 


. Paul Kerby 
. Samuel J. Newns 
. William Veitch 
. Jean Pougnet 
Betty Humby 

Singing of a Madrigal and Quartet Doris Sheppard, Laura 
Turner, Denys Erlam, Roy Henderson 
Composition of a 4-part Madrigal ...Frederick T. Burrant 


The Club has made various donations to the Students’ Aid Fund 
amounting to £ 62, and has also given £250 to the Building Fund of the 
Academy, and £50 to the proposed Theatre, 
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H. F. SEARLE. 

We regret to record the death at Grimsby, on April 24th last, of 
Mr. Henry Farrington Searle, singing master at Wintringham Secondary 
School, Grimsby, for twenty-one years. He first studied singing under 
a professor at Hull, proceeding afterwards to Dr. Coward, of Sheffield, 
and eventually becoming a student at the Royal Academy ■e^Music, 
where he was a pupil of Mr. William Shakespeare. During this period he 
collaborated with Mr. Shakespeare in the production of a work, “ Singing 
for Schools and Colleges.” He was elected A.R.A.M. after leaving the 
Institution. Mr. Searle joined the staff of the Wintringham Secondary 
School in 1904, and as an outcome of his enthusiastic work there, very 
successful annual musical festivals were inaugurated and became a promi¬ 
nent feature of the school’s life. 


Jhatomu lEttta. 

The “Review Week,” from March 30th to April 4th, proved as 
great a success as that in the previous term. Among the interesting 
events were Lectures by C. W. Valentine, Esq., M.A., D.Phil. ; D. S. 
McColl, Esq., M.A., LL.D. ; Hilaire Belloc, Esq., and William Wallace, 
Esq., F.R.A.M. ; a Pianoforte Recital by York Bowen, Esq.; Lecture- 
Lessons by Dr. H. W. Richards, Mrs. Matthay, Messrs. Tobias Matthay, 
Frederick Keel, Spencer Dyke, and Rowsby Woof. On Tuesday in that 
week the Orchestral Concert took place at Queen’s Hall, under the con- 
ductorship of Sir Henry Wood, when Brahms’ Academic Festival Over¬ 
ture was played, and the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Symphony was 
conducted by Miss Kathleen Summers, this being the first occasion upon 
which a ladjr conductor had appeared at an Academy concert. On the 
same occasion, Eric Brough played the 1st movement from Brahms’ 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat, and Hugo Rignold (from Canada) played 
the 1st movement of the Tchaikowsky Violin Concerto. Vivaldi’s Con¬ 
certo for four violins was played by Ivy Rainier, Enid Bailey, Hilda 
Parry, and Norah Stevenson, and Handel’s Organ Concerto in D minor 
(arranged by H. J. Wood) was played by Claude V. Allen (1st and 2nd 
movements), and Edna C. Howard (3rd and 4th movements). Maud 
Bostock, Stella Browne, and Glyndwr Jones were the vocalists. Other 
events of the week included a choral concert at which Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion ’ ’ was given under the conductorship of Mr. Ernest 
Read ; a chamber concert; a dancing demonstration ; an “ At Home ’ ’ 
to new students, held by the Principal ; and, on the last evening, a 
students’ dance. 

On March 20th and 21st the dramatic students, under the direction 
of Mr. Acton-Bond, gave a performance of Lord Dunsany’s “The 
Golden Doom,” “The Hut above the Tarn” by Neville Halys, and 
“The Ballad Monger” (freely adapted from Theodore de Banville’s 
“ Gringoire ”). Incidental music was supplied by the Junior Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Spencer Dyke. On March 23rd a dress rehearsal of 
“The Magic Flute” was given in the Duke’s Hall by members of the 
Operatic Class, under the direction of Mr. Julius Harrison and Mr. Cairns 
James, this performance being a prelude to the presentation of a com¬ 
plete week of opera at the Scala Theatre in July, at which Verdi’s 
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“Falstaff” will also be performed. The Students’ annual Organ 
Recital took place in the Duke’s Hall on February 2nd. 

The usual terminal lectures were given by Mr. B. J. Dale, on 
“Henry Purcell” and “Brahms,” and by Mr. Frederick Keel, on 
“ Music in the time of Queen Elizabeth ” and “ Dr. Arne.” 

Our esteemed Secretary has been unfortunately laid up for several 
weeks with a severe attack of sciatica. His many friends will be glad to 
hear that he is making a good recovery and hopes to resume his duties 
shortly. 

An addition of great historic interest has recently been made to our 
library by Mr. William Wallace, this being the score of Handel’s Ora¬ 
torio “ Samson,” composed in 1742. The copy originally belonged to 
Dr. Crotch, our first Principal, and bears his name and address ; the 
date 1811, in his own handwriting, appears on the fly-leaf. On several of 
the pages there are quaint annotations in faded ink. Of one aria he 
says, “ Cut, surely this is the worst of all Handel’s songs !” 

The following Associates have been elected :—Lucy Beatrice Great- 
head, Manuel Jones, Barbara A. Korb, and Frederick Shaw. 

Scholarships for various subjects will be competed for in September, 
and full particulars of these may be had from the Secretary. W. H. 


Hubs of t(je Club. 

Name. 

I. —The name of the Club shall be “The R.A.M. Club.” 

Objects. 

II. —The objects of the Club are (a) the promotion and centralisa¬ 
tion of the social activities of the Royal Academy of Music, enabling 
ex-students to keep in touch with their Alma mater , and to maintain a 
friendly intercourse amongst those who have been, or are, connected 
with the Institution; (b) to promote and provide entertainments and 
opportunities for the performance of concerted music, especially new 
compositions; and (c) the promotion of athletics. 

Membership. 

III. —The President, Vice-Presidents, Directors, Members of the 
Committee of Management, Honorary Officers, Professors, Honorary 
Fellows, Honorary Local Representatives, the Secretary, the Lady 
Superintendent, past and present students, and such other persons in 
any other way associated with the work of the Academy as shall be 
invited by the Committee, shall be eligible as Members. 

Classification of Members. 

IV. —Members shall be Town, Country, Overseas, or Honorary 
Members. Town Members shall be those residing within a radius of 
twenty miles of Charing Cross, and Present Students ; Country Members 
shall be those residing beyond that distance ; Overseas Members shall be 
those residing outside Great Britain and Ireland ; for Hon. Members see 
Rule XXI. 

Continuance of Membership. 

V. —A Member shall be entitled to continue connection with the 
Club notwithstanding the relinquishment, subsequent to election, of any 
position which constituted eligibility. On leaving the Academy students 
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belonging to the Club automatically become either “ Town/’ “ Country,” 
or “Overseas” Members. 

Subscriptions. 

VI. —There shall be three classes of subscription:— (a) Town 
Members, Ten Shillings and Sixpence ; (b) Country Members, Five 
Shillings; (c) Present Students, Five Shillings; Overseas Members shall 
pay a composition of One Guinea in lieu of subscription while resident 
abroad. When visiting London, they will be admitted to thej^ivileges 
of full membership. 

Subscriptions Due. 

VII. —Subscriptions shall be due in advance on the 1st January in 
each year. Any Member failing to pay the amount by the 31st March 
following may be struck off the books of the Club at the discretion of the 
Committee, but such member shall still be liable for the subscription for 
the current year. No one, other than an Hon. Member, will be admitted 
to any of the privileges of the Club until the subscription has been paid. 

Resignation. 

VIII. —Members wishing to retire from the Club must give notice of 
their intention, in writing, to the Hon. Secretary, on or before the 31st 
December, otherwise they shall be held liable for their subscription for 
the ensuing year. 

Officers. 

IX. —The Officers of the Club shall consist of a President, not more 
than twelve Vice-Presidents, a Committee, an Auxiliary Committee, an 
Hon. Secretary, an Hon. Assistant Secretary, an Hon. Treasurer, and 
two Hon. Auditors. 

Management. 

X. —The management of the Club shall be vested in a Committee 
(none of whose number shall be present students), assisted by an Auxiliary 
Committee of students. These shall be elected as provided by Rule XI., 
and for all purposes, except those named in Rule XXIII., four shall form 
a quorum. The President of the year shall be ex officio a member of 
both Committees. 

The Committee shall delegate such business of the Club as they 
consider desirable to the Auxiliary Committee, who may from time to 
time appoint Sub-Committees for special purposes. All Subsidiary 
Committees shall report by minute to the Committee. 

Composition of Committee and Election of Officers. 

XI. —All Officers shall be elected at an Annual General Meeting, and 
shall assume office immediately on election. 

The President and four senior Vice-Presidents shall retire in each 
year, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office for a 
period of twelve months. 

The Hon. Treasurer, the Hon, Secretary, the Hon. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, and the Hon. Auditors shall also retire annually, but shall be 
eligible for re-election. The Committee shall consist of twelve members, 
of whom not less than nine shall be past students. The four senior 
members shall retire in each year, and shall not be eligible for re-election 
to the same office for a period of twelve months. The Auxiliary Com¬ 
mittee shall consist of twelve members, elected annually. 

Present students shall not have the power to vote for any officer of 
the Club, except in the case of the Auxiliary Committee, which shall be 
elected at a special meeting of present students. The Auxiliary Com¬ 
mittee shall consist entirely of present students, but shall have power to 
co-opt when, and as, necessary. 
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At the Annual General Meeting the President and four Vice-Presi¬ 
dents (on the nomination of the Committee), four ordinary members of 
the Committee, the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. 
Auditors shall be elected. 

Student Members shall, at their General Meeting, elect twelve 
members of the Auxiliary Committee and an Hon. Assistant Secretary. 

The Committee shall delegate two of its members to represent its 
views upon the Auxiliary Committee, but such delegates shall not be 
entitled to vote, except at their own Committee meetings. 

Nomination. 

XII. —The Committee shall make nominations to the offices of 
President and Vice-President, to be submitted for confirmation .to the 
Annual General Meeting. Nominations to the other vacant offices must 
be sent by Members five clear days before the date of the Annual 
General Meeting at which they are to be elected. 

Casual Vacancies. 

XIII. —Any vacancy that may occur before the Annual General 
Meeting, in any office mentioned in Rule XI., may be filled up by the 
Committee, or, with reference to its own membership, by the Auxiliary 
Committee, but the officer so appointed shall not hold such office for a 
longer period than the remainder of the vacated term. 

Members of Committee failing to attend. 

XIV. —In the event of any ordinary Member of either Committee 
failing to attend four consecutive Committee meetings, such Committee 
shall have power to declare his place vacant and to fill.it up in accordance 
with Rule XIII. 

Annual General Meetings. 

XV. —An Annual General Meeting of non-student Members shall be 
held in January, on such a day as the Committee shall appoint, in order 
to receive the Reports of the Committee and the Auxiliary Committee, 
to pass the Balance Sheet, to elect officers for the ensuing year, and to 
transact any other necessary business. 

An Annual General Meeting of students shall be held on such a day 
as the Committee shall appoint, in order to elect officers for the ensuing 
year, and to transact any other necessary business. 

Fifteen Members shall form a quorum at any General Meeting. 

Extraordinary General Meeting. 

XVI. —The Committee shall have power to summon at any time an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of non-student Members, and shall be 
bound to do so within one month after the receipt of a requisition, 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, and signed by at least fifteen non¬ 
student Members, whose subscriptions are not in arrear, provided that 
such requisition clearly states the object for which the meeting is to be 
called. 

Notices. 

XVII. —Notices of General Meetings shall be issued a fortnight 
previous to the dates thereof, the business to be transacted being therein 
stated. 

Candidates. 

XVIII.—The name of any candidate for membership must be written 
on a nomination form (to be obtained of either of the Hon. Secretaries), 
together with the signatures of the proposer and seconder. The proposer 
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and seconder shall furnish to the Committee, in writing, before the day 
of the election, such information as that Committee may deem requisite. 


Election. 


XIX.—The election of Members shall be by ballot by the Committee, 
and shall be decided by a majority of votes. The Chairman of the 
meeting shall not exercise his casting vote for this purpose. A rejected 
candidate shall not be eligible for six months. 


New Members. 


XX. —On the election of a candidate, notice shall be sent to him or 
her, together with a copy of the rules, and a request to pay the subscrip¬ 
tion to the Hon. Treasurer of the Club. Should the same not be 
paid within three months from the date of election, it shall be at the 
discretion of the Committee to cancel the election. 

In the case of Members (not present students) elected on and after 
the 1st October, their subscriptions shall cover the year beginning on the 
1st January next following. 

Honorary Members. 

XXI. —The Committee shall have power to nominate any distin¬ 
guished musician as an Honorary Member of the Club. 

The election of these shall only take place upon the affirmative vote 
of at least three-fourths of the Members present at a General Meeting. 


Addresses. 

XXII.—Members shall furnish their addresses or those of their 
bankers or agents to the Hon. Secretary, and the notices sent to such 
addresses shall be considered as duly delivered. 


Power of Expulsion. 

XXIII.—The Committee shall have power to summon, at a fort¬ 
night’s notice, any Member whom it may appear undesirable to retain 
in the Club. Should the person so summoned fail to appear, or to give 
a satisfactory explanation to the Committee, his or her name shall be 
removed from the list on the affirmative votes of two-thirds of those 
present. For this purpose a quorum of nine shall be necessary. 

Meetings. 

XXIV. —Guests may be introduced at Club Meetings, which will be 
held upon such conditions as the Committee may from time to time 
determine. 

Annual Dinner. 

XXV. —There shall be an Annual Dinner to be held in July. 


Club Magazine. 

XXVI—There shall be a Club Magazine, produced under the 
direction of the Committee, at least once each term, which shall be sent 
to all Members. 

Alteration of Rules. 

XXVII.—These rules shall not be altered or rescinded except at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Club. 


(Drgatt fUrilals. 

Dr. G. /. Bennett, at Lincoln Cathedral (June 1st). 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham , at Darlaston Town Hall (March 9th). 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Westminster Cathedral (March 5th), at Wesleyan 
Church, Swindon (May 16th), and at Luton Parish Church 
(May 20th). 

Mr. Alec Rowley, at St. Alban’s, Teddington. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, at St. Laurence Jewry, E.C., and at Holy Trinity, 
Guildford. 


Jlrhr JJtustr. 


Brittain , Aubrey. 


“ Missa Sancti Baptistae ” 

Faith Press 

Carse, Adam. 


Three Dances (for strings and piano) 

Easy Suite in G (for string orchestra) 

Three Short Pieces (for piano) 

Three Easy Duets (for violin and piano) ... 
Jenner, Harold. 

“Undine” (song)... . ... 

... Augener, Ltd. 

... Metzler & Co. 

Keel, Frederick. 


“Bonnie George Campbell” (song)... 

... Cramer & Co. 

“The Bees’ Song” (song) 

“To Althea from Prison” (song) ... 

... Boosey & Co. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 

will take place at the 

TROCADERO RESTAURANT, 

On THURSDAY, 23rd JULY, 1925, 

at 7 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. 

Chairman: SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O. 

Please reserve the date. 

Jioitas. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine " is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W, £7. 









